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EDITORIALS 


that man has a habit of belittling the things 

that are made most easily available to him at 
minimum cost and in most attractive form. The general 
reaction to canned foods is a classical example of that 
attitude. Although used by nearly every family and 
by public eating houses of all types, that “Perish the 
Thought” air is assumed immediately by hosts—male 
or female, public or private—when accused of serving 
them. Purveyors of food in the fresh form have or 
seek to have a corner on the magic work “fresh” 
without regard to age or quality, it seems. At any 
rate, a group, representing distributors of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, went storming to the Federal Trade 
Commission not long ago complaining that several 
freezers were advertising frozen foods as “fresher 
than fresh’. There seems little doubt that the freezers 
are on safe ground, considering present usage of the 
term “fresh”. But literally there is nothing “fresher 
than fresh’, and it is not inconceivable that the dis- 
tributors might be upheld and the so-called fresh han- 
dlers be required to label their products according to 
treatment or condition. Suggested terms reflecting 
the change from the fresh state might be “iced”, 
“wilted”, “dehydrated” and there are many others that 
describe the product much more truly. 


(5 im OF THE ORDER—It’s ironical but true 


Along those same lines, it is encouraging to note 
that steps are being taken that will surely, in a matter 
of time, remove the artificial stigma associated with 
the practice of serving canned foods. First of all, 
although there is still room for improvement, the 
industry’s drive to better and better quality is quite 
rea! and demonstrated. A comparison of today’s pack 
of almost any item, to those of a decade or two ago, 
would prove startling. Secondly, the combined weight 
of the National Canners Association and the Can 
Me iufacturers Institute in spreading the nutritional 
qu: ities of canned foods, the tremendous merchan- 
dis ng power of C.M.I. and the individual advertising 
of companies and commodity groups are creating an 
aw reness of the attributes of canned foods not here- 
tofore recognized. 


_ is encouraging when the Secretary of Commerce 
pul licly commends the industry and uses it as an 
ex: nple of how American business benefits the people, 
as .e did only recently at White Sulphur Springs. It’s 
enc ,uraging to note that a great company like Dupont 
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will feature the industry in one of radio’s most popular 
programs “Cavalcade of America”. On Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 2 that program will dramatize the growth 
and development of the industry. Yes, these are 
encouraging signs—indications that some day the pub- 
lic will not only realize the great benefits of, but give 
credit to the Canned Foods Industry. 


WELFARE STATE AND STATISM 
From Maryland Taxpayers Digest 


“The Welfare State” and “statism” are two 
terms with which the dictionary has yet to catch 
up. Although the words have different connota- 
tions for almost every individual, they have been 
well defined by the American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation in a booklet entitled ““Where Does Statism 
Begin?” 


WELFARE STATE—A state in which the gov- 
ernment assumes and attempts to carry out the 
responsibility of assuring to every person a cer- 
tain standard of living and economic security in 
terms of housing, food, clothing, health services, 
and education, regardless of the individual’s age, 
ability, infirmities, productive effort or moral 
deserts. 


STATISM — The concentration of more and 
more power in government which results from its 
efforts to substitute government planning of pro- 
duction, distribution and pricing of goods for the 
free market mechanism of capitalism, in order to 
fulfill its welfare promises to the people. 


The term “Welfare State’ has pleasant con- 
notations to many people, particularly to politi- 
cians, because it stresses benefits which people 
will receive rather than the means by which the 
government will attempt to deliver them. “Stat- 
ism” has a rather unpleasant flavor, particularly 
to politicians, because it stresses the powers and 
controls which the government must use to fulfill 
the promises. 
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for accurate high-speed 


filling of peas and brine 


Specially designed and engineered by FMC 
for the exacting job of filling peas and brine 
as well as similar products, these fast, accurate 
fillers offer canners important savings in time, , 


é trouble and cost. Outstanding features include: 
4 (1) finely adjustable measuring cups and new 
= style rotary hopper for an accurate, even fill 
of peas; (2) two completely new briner designs 
for accurate brine fill, without spill; (3) special 
4 FMC “No can—No fill’ device, perfected to 
PEA AND BEAN FILLER es stop fill instantly should a can fail to enter PEA AND BEAN FILLER 
Two section construction provides filler, thereby eliminating spillage and waste; Fills 180 42 cans per minute 
extreme accuracy of pea and brine (4) special alloy constructions if desired. with extreme uniformity. Handles 
fill at a capacity of 300 #2 cans Write for full information on FMC Pea Fillers all sieve sizes. Simplified con - 


struction and operation; ‘‘no 
waste”’ feature. 


per minute. and other FMC Pea Canning Equipment, or 


call your nearest FMC representative. 
eee 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL fic rea nanouinc 


EQUIPMENT 


: CORPORATION & FMC (LEWIS) QUALITY GRADER 
FMC TWIN REEL GRADER 
Canning Machinery Divisions FMC TENDEROMETER 
* FMC BLANCHER 

AND CHEMICAL General Sales Offices: * FMC GOOSENECK CONVEYOR 


EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5,CALIFORNIA ROTARY PEA WASHER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
\ | sour bacteria in toma- 


toes and to lengthen . 


= hampers. V-3-C JAN P-108 
Write for Full COMMERCIAL CORRUGATED 
Information 
UNITED CONTAINER C 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. Le-Soth & LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 31, PA 
Portsmouth Virginia Phone: GReenwood 3-8000 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 
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AGRICULTURE 


Predicting Maturity Dates from Temperature Records 


Digest of talk 
By DR. E. P. WALLS 


Professor of Processing Technology, 
University of Maryland, before the Tri- 
State Packers Association’s Spring 
School. 


The theory of temperature summation 
as an index of growth, development and 
maturity is not new. Some of the earliest 
research on that subject occurred in 
Maryland as far back as 1915 and a 
review of earlier work on this subject 
reveals that there has long been recog- 
nition of the fact that there is a correla- 
tion between temperature and rate of 
growth in plants. 


The pioneer in the application of heat 
summations has been the Minnesota Val- 
ley Canning Company, Mr. J. D. Bar- 
nard, and others of that company have 
been joined by crop specialists of the 
Continental and American Can Company, 
and officials of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, and others interested in agricul- 
tural research, particularly those in our 
agricultural colleges. 

Generally speaking, it is known that 
most plants are not very active below 
43°F. or above 110°F. Between these 
points there is a level of maximum activ- 
ity. There is then for each species of 
plant a minimum temperature at which 
growth will take place, a maximum tem- 
perature where growth ceases and some- 
where between these a point at which the 
most active growth occurs, the optimal. 
These points are called the cardinal 
growth temperatures. 

We are likely to be confused by cer- 
tain terms that are used throughout any 
discussion dealing with this topic, such 
as degree days, degree hours, heat units, 
total effective heat units, base lines, etc., 
so perhaps we should arrive at some 
understanding of what is meant by these 
terms. 

The base line for peas is 40°F., being 
the lowest temperature at which appreci- 
able growth takes place. To obtain the 
number of units in degree days, subtract 
the minimum from the maximum tem- 
perature and divide by two, thus obtain- 
ing the mean daily temperature. This 
minus the base line (40 in the case of 
peas) equals the number of effective heat 
uni's expressed as degree days. Multi- 
plic | by 24 the number of degree hours 
is cotained. A more accurate method of 
obt. ining the mean daily temperature is 
to ise a thermograph which automatic- 
ally records temperatures constantly. 


HEAT UNITS TO MATURITY 


Continental Can Company bulletin 
shows that Alaska peas require 30,000 to 
33,000 or an average of 32,000 heat 
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units to reach maturity; Perfection 
39,000; and the Profusion group 42,000. 
All varieties of peas studied require 
12,000 effective heat units from 80 per- 
cent bloom to a tenderometer reading 
of 120. 

Sweet corn has a base line of 50°F. 
To reach 72 percent moisture Golden 
Cross requires 46,000 heat units, Tender- 
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most 48,000 and all varieties studied 
required 12,000 effective heat units from 
80 percent silking to 72 percent moisture. 


Snap beans with a base line of 50°F., 
according to Gould, required 27,000 heat 
units. 


HOW TO SCHEDULE PLANTING 


Sayre of Geneva and Cornell Sta- 
tions, has the following to say about 
scheduling: 

“In scheduling each day’s planting the 
estimated yield per acre is divided into 
the daily capacity of the processing 
equipment to determine the acreage that 
can be handled each day. This is the 
amount to be scheduled for each planting 
day, but since the rate of maturity at 
harvest time is so much more rapid than 
the rate of growth at planting time, the 
intervals between planting dates must be 
spaced a varying number of days apart. 
The rate of accumulation of heat units is 
the factor that determines the rate of 
maturity and therefore, this factor is 
used in spacing the planting dates so 
that the acreage maturing each day will 
not exceed the capacity of the grower 
or the processor. 

In general, at harvest time about 800 
effective heat units will be added each 
day. Therefore, plantings should be 


scheduled with an interval of about 800 
heat units between each successive plant- 
ing. For example, if a grower with 
equipment and personnel sufficient to 
harvest 4 acres per day wanted to grow 
12 acres of a given variety of peas and 
planted 4 acres per day on successive 
days he would find that they would 
mature faster than he could handle them. 
But if he planted 4 acres the first day 
and then waited until approximately 800 
heat units accumulated (generally 3 or 
4 days) before planting the next 4 acres, 
and then waited again until 800 more 
heat units accumulated before planting 
his last 4 acres, he would find that these 
plantings would reach the desired stage 
of maturity on successive days so that he 
would have his full daily capacity reach- 
ing the right harvesting stage each day. 


If during the planting period the tem- 
perature should remain low for sev- 
eral days, it might take 5 or 6 days or 
more to accumulate 800 effective heat 
units. 


In early spring frequently several days 
in succession may have average tempera- 
tures of 40° or lower. On such days no 
appreciable growth of peas would occur, 
and the grower and processor would 
know in advance that there would be no 
difference in the time of maturity of peas 
planted several days apart during this 
period. 

On the other hand, during a period of 
warm days in early spring such as 
occurred in April 1949, it may take only 
2 days to accumulate the number of 
effective heat units equivalent to 1 day’s 
heat units in June when the peas planted 
in early April would be reaching matur- 
ity. Under such conditions growers and 
canners using the heat unit system could 
calculate in advance that plantings made 
2 days apart during that period would 
mature 1 day apart in June.” 


EXPERIMENTS ON CORN 


Culpepper and Magoon at Beltsville in 
1932 demonstrated that the rate of devel- 
opment of sweet corn from planting to 
silking, and silking to usable maturity, 
was determined by the amount of heat 
received and not by the elapsed time. 
They made 12 successive plantings at 
about 10-day intervals from April 28 
to August 19, using two varieties — 
Golden Bantam and Stowell’s Evergreen. 
The Golden Bantam planting made April 
28 required 79 days to reach silking. The 
time required for each successive plant- 
ing was shortened by two to nine days 
up to the seventh planting, made June 
17, which took 55 days to silk. Time for 
subsequent plantings to reach silking 
lengthened again by a few days only. 


‘we? 
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The period from silking to optimal con- 
ditions for use was uniformly twenty 
days for the first seven plantings, then 
lengthened to 23, 30, 40, 41 days in later 


ones. Time from planting to use con- 
sequently was 99 days for the first plant- 
ing progressively up to 75 days for the 
seventh and lengthened again to 99 days 
for the twelfth planting. 


For Stowell’s Evergreen 92 days were 
required to bring the first planting to 
silking with progressive shortening to 
63 days for the seventh and lengthening 
again to 69 for the tenth. From silking 
to canning stage required 23 days for the 
first six plantings, then lengthened to 
41 in the last planting to maturity. The 
first planting took 115 days to reach can- 
ning stage. The seventh took only 88 
days, or 27 days less as compared with 
the difference of 24 days in Golden Ban- 
tam. Hence progressive accelerating of 
development up to silking in plantings 
up to mid-season with no change in rate 
of ear development; after mid-season 
slight slowing of rate of vegetative 
development and very large slowing of 
rate of development in the ear. 


The physiological explanations of dif- 


ference is that processes of growth 
require certain minimum temperature 
levels for their occurrences. Above the 


minimum these seem to be governed as 
to rate by temperature. Culpepper and 
Magoon employed continuous records of 
temperatures for the season, assumed 
various minimum temperatures—35° to 
60°— as the base lines necessary for 
growth, and calculated amount of heat 
above base line received by each of these 
plantings. When a minimum of 50° was 
used as a base line, it was found that the 
amount of heat received by each planting 
of Golden Bantam from planting to silk- 
ing very closely approximated 34,600 
degree hours, silking to canning matur- 
ity 11,000 to 11,900 degree hours, or a 
total of 46,500 degree hours. This amount 
accumulated in 99 days beginning April 
28, and in 75 days beginning June 17.. 


For Stowell’s Evergreen the heat re- 
quirement, planting to silking, was 
39,000 degree hours; and silking to can- 
ning, 15,000 degree hours; or a total of 
54,000. These results were tested by com- 
parison with records for plantings in 
other seasons and for various dates of 
planting, and were found to hold with 
a range of difference of 2,000 to 3,000 
degree hours. ( Amount of heat above 
50° received in 3-4% days of 80° mean 
temperature, which would seem too great 
for accurate prediction of maturity.) 
They found that certain seasons had 
larger heat summations than average. 
This was associated with drought, defici- 
ent water supply, slowing down of physi- 
ological processes, and the plants were 
apparently unable to use the heat 
received. This work also indicated that 
each variety has a definite characteristic 
heat requirement, and this is borne out 
by subsequent work with large groups 
of varieties. This work has been made 
the basis of a method for spacing suc- 
cessive plantings of a crop so as to give 
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an uninterrupted supply of raw material 
to the cannery. Weather records of a 
locality should be used to construct a 
chart or curve of average daily mean 
temperatures for the season, and from 
this compute the date in which planting 
is made to determine any given day when 
the crop will have received the required 
heat units for maturity. Magoon and 
Culpepper secured and compared tem- 
perature accumulations to canning ma- 
turity for certain varieties grown in 
Maine, New York, Iowa, and Virginia 
and found lower temperature summa- 
tions in northern locations. The prob- 
able reasons for this are: (a) Greater 
length of day in the north, also more of 
the possible sunshine and less cloudiness; 
hence more photosynthetic activity. (b) 
Possible differences in light intensity 
and quality. (c) Differences in distribu- 
tion of rainfall. The southern area is 
more subject to drought, severe enough 
to stop or slow growth. (d) Tempera- 
tures in the south in mid-season prob- 
ably exceed maximum at which the plant 
is most efficient, so that there is a high 
loss of photosynthetic products by res- 
piration. Hence, there is the need to 
determine the heat requirement of the 
varieties concerned by actual measure- 
ment in the area where the data is to 
be used. We cannot take the require- 
ments determined in a different region 
or latitude. Similar work by Boswell at 
the University of Maryland demon- 
strated definite heat requirements for 
peas. 


RESULTS AT MARYLAND 


The general results of tests made at 
the University of Maryland show a 
rather close agreement of all crops of a 
given kind in heat requirements to the 
given canning stage, that is extra stand- 
ard both on corn and peas. 

Departures from average can, in the 
great majority of cases, be accounted for 
by: (1) drought and high temperatures, 
cutting off water supply, slowing growth, 
(2) prolongated low temperatures just 
subsequent to planting, slowing germina- 
tion emergence, (3) especially high tem- 
peratures with ample water following 
planting accelerates early development, 
(4) exceptionally light sandy soils with 
southern exposure warm up rapidly; 
hence, lower heat total required than on 
heavier, colder soils. Our observations 
indicate (1) more accurate results on 
heat requirements would be obtained if 
summation began, not at planting date 
but when emergence of 60 to 75 percent 
of the plants had occurred. This elimi- 
nates one cause of variation, (2) it 
would be worthwhile for the canner to 
work over his planting and harvest rec- 
ords of past years and records of grades 
packed, and make up a table of heat 
summations as suggested by Bomalaski 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, and the 
Continental Can bulletin and determine 
the degree to which his own results show 
consistent heat requirements for vari- 
eties used. This will show whether the 
use of the method in making planting 
schedules would have benefited him, 


CLEAN PLOWING FOR BORER 
CONTROL 


The need for clean plowing to control 
corn borers cannot stressed too 
strongly. And clean plowing isn’t so 
hard to do as it may sound. 


So declare H. B. Petty, insect special- 
ist in the Illinois College of Agriculture 
and Illinois Natural History Survey, and 
A. R. Ayers, college farm machinery 
specialist. 

Petty points out that clean plowing is 
the first operation in the four-point con- 
trol program recommended by the college 
and survey. The others in order are 
delayed planting, seeding borer-tolerant 
hybrids, and using insecticides where 
needed. 

With a 98-99 percent borer kill by 
clean plowing, we’ll be 10 steps ahead of 
the pests before they hatch, Petty states, 
The more clean plowing, the better off 
we'll all be. 


And Ayers says you can get clean 
plowing—covering all trash 6-7 inches 
deep — with any modern tractor plow 
equipped with colters, jointers, and 
wires. But you need all three for best 
results. Addition of trash guides gives 
even better coverage. 


To get good trash coverage, you should 
have at least a 14-inch moldboard. It 
must scour readily and be shaped to suit 
the soil and speed at which it’s pulled. 


The rolling colter, preferably 18-inch 
size, must be large enough and _ sharp 
enough to cut completely through all 
trash. A 12-inch colter is practically 
worthless for cutting through heavy 
trash. For best results, keep it sharp 
and set it just deep enough to cut 
through all trash and form a smooth fur- 
row wall. 


Jointers, either moldboard or disk 
type, are essential. You need to keep the 
moldboard type properly adjusted and 
repaired or replaced when wear keeps 
it from doing good work. 


Covering wires are perhaps your 
cheapest trash-covering attachment, re- 
ports Ayers. They’re a wonderful help 
in holding down the cornstalks while 
they’re being turned under. 


Just pass the wire through the colter 
yolk and twist it tightly around the 
shank. Use about 10-12 feet of No. 9 
wire or, better still, No. 7. Better use 
two wires on the front bottom of a gang 
plow, one wire for the other bottoms. 


A solid front furrow wheel is better 
than an open wheel, especially in windy 
weather, as it prevents trash from being 
flipped out onto plowed ground. You 
might fit a round piece of sheet metal 
inside the rim of the wheel to make it 
solid. 


As for stalk beaters to aid clean plow- 
ing, Illinois tests show that you can get 
over 98 percent coverage by double-disk- 
ing cornstalks before plowing. You cat 
not get any better coverage than that 
by using a stalk beater before plowing. 
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BOTTLERS URGE JOINT SUGAR 
ACTION 


Association Says Consumer Interest In 
National Sugar Policy Is Paramount 


Joint action by food processors and 
housewives “in winning from the Gov- 
ernment in Washington effective recog- 
nition that the consumer interest is 
paramount” in the administration of our 
national sugar program, was urged last 
week by the American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages, trade association of 
the soft drink industry. 


Its “invitation to teamwork” toward 
this objective is given in a 16-page book- 
let entitled “What Price Sugar!—Battle 
of the Sugar Bowl,” which has been sent 
to all Members of Congress and appro- 
priate Government officials. It will be 
widely distributed among both industrial 
sugar users and consumer organizations, 
according to John J. Riley, secretary of 
the association. 


Government policy, according to the 
booklet, “is shown by the record to be 
one of creating and maintaining an arti- 
ficially restricted sugar supply—of al- 
ways keeping us sugar consumers ‘be- 
hind the 8-ball’,”’ The result, it con- 
tinues, is that per capita consumption 
in 1949 was 93 lbs., a rate that was “13 
lbs. less than it was a quarter century ago 
and 3 lbs. less than it was during the de- 
pression years.’’ Nevertheless, the Bot- 
tlers charge, the Government is follow- 
ing the same policy in 1950. 


In establishing “the identity of inter- 
est among all sugar consumers” as the 
basis for inviting teamwork in present- 
ing the consumer case to the Govern- 
ment, the Bottlers write in their booklet: 


“Sugar is used by every American 
housewife both for the day’s meals and 
in canning and preserving for future 
meals. It also is an essential item to 
every baker, bottler, confectioner, fruit 
canner, ice cream maker and other food 
processor using sugar as sweetener and 
preserver, 


‘The 4,000 members of the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverage live and 
do business in communities from the 
Atlintie to the Pacific and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. The typical 
bot'ler is a small, independent business- 
ma) with his own capital tied up in his 
plat, just as is the typical baker, con- 
fec' oner, ice cream maker and the like. 
Th: vy all share the concern of housewives 
as ‘9 the price of sugar and the depend- 
abi ity of its supply. 


' “hus sugar has put us all in the same 
bow’ —individual consumers and food 
pro essors alike. Either we can drift or 
rov at cross purposes, or we can pull 
tog. ther in protecting the welfare of all 
sug ir users,” 
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GLASSED FOODS 


RE-USABLE DECANTERS FOR VIN- 
EGAR — Re-usable quart and one-half 
gallon glass decanters, as shown above, 
have been selected as the new package 
for “Vintage” brand vinegar, a product 
of the Central City Pickle Company, 
Peoria, Ill. The decanters serve double- 
duty as refrigerator bottles for water, 
fruit juices, and other liquids. The de- 
canters are also attractive enough to 
grace any table. Grocers say the new 
package creates impulse sales for vinegar 
and in addition provides attention-get- 
ting displays. This high quality pure 
cider vinegar is aged in wood for fine 
flavor, the company points out. 
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GLASS CONTAINER 
SHIPMENTS UP 


Shipments of 7,590,000 gross of glass 
containers in January 1950 were 16 per- 
cent greater than in December 1949 and 
18 percent above shipments in January 
1949, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. For 
individual types of containers, the larg- 
est increases were shown for wide-mouth 
foods, 35 percent; narrow-neck medici- 
nals and narrow-neck foods, 23 percent 
each; and narrow-neck chemicals, 52 
percent. Liquor. bottles, dairy-product 
containers, and nonreturnable beer bot- 
tles showed declines of 18 percent, 16 
percent, and 15 percent, respectively. 


QUARTERMASTER INVITES BIDS 
ON JELLY 


The Chicago Quartermaster Purchas- 
ing Office, 1819 W. Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill., issued on March 24 invitation 
No. QN-11-183-50-720 for 400 dozen 1 lb. 
jars of apple jelly, 400 dozen 1 lb. jars 
of grape jelly and 400 dozen 1 Jb. jars 
of apple-strawberry jelly. The invite- 


1949 BABY FOOD PACK OFF 


The total pack of baby foods from Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31, 1949, according 
to the N.C.A. Division of Statistics was 
off slightly from the same period a year 
ago. The total pack for 1949 was 122,- 
094,582 dozens as compared with 126,- 
698,200 dozens in 1948. Largest reduc- 
tion occurred in the pack of strained 
baby foods in glass from nearly 56,000,- 
000 cases in 1948 to approximately 
49,000,000 cases in 1949. The production 
of chopped or junior foods increased 
slightly in 1949 in both tin and glass. 
The pack and March 1 stock position are 
shown by the N.C.A. figures below. 


BABY FOOD PACK 
Compiled bu N.C.A. Divi ion of Stati:tis 
Thousands of dozens 


1948 1949 
Tin Glass Tin Gla: 3 
Strained 45,237 55,984 45,224 48,939 
Chopped . 9,620 15,857 11476 16.456 
54,857 71,841 56,700 65,395 
1949 PACK 


(January 1, 1949 to December 31, 1949) 
~—-Strained Baby Food— 


Glass Pack 
Tin Pack (4% oz.- Total Tin & 


Type of Product (202x214) 5 oz.) Glass Pack 
Vegetables _............ 10,317 12,750 23,067 
18,374 20,336 38,709 
Meat Produets....... 13,202 11,788 24,990 
Custards & 

Puddings .......... 3,331 4,065 7,397 
45,224 48,939 94 163 


—Chopped or Junior Foods— 
Glass Pack 
Tin Pack (4% oz.- 
(202x214) 50z.) Total Tin & 
Type of Product (211x210) (80o0z.) Glass Pack 


Vegetables ............ 1,835 2,920 4.754 
4,143 6,786 10,929 
Meat Products....... 5,097 6,026 11,123 
Custards & 

401 724 1,126 

11,476 16,456 27,932 
Total Strained & 

Chopped ............ 56,700 65,395 122,095 


The above report is the annual 1949 summary 
of reports from canners packing baby food. This 
report may vary slightly from a total of the 
monthly pack and stock reports. In addition to 
the above pack a small amount of orange juice 
for babies was canned in the 202 x 214 tin size. 

The total pack for 1949 was 122,094,582 dozens 
as compared with 126,698,200 dozens in 1948. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED BABY FOOD 


(Thousands of dozens) 


1949 1950 
Canner Stocks, January 1............. 53,782 55,341 
Pack, January and February...... 19,190 18,217 
Supply 72,972 73,558 
Canner Stocks, March 1................ 53,128 52,805 
Canner Shipments, February....... 9,377 9,770 
Canner Ship., Jan. and Feb......... 19,844 20,753 


tions will be opened at 9:00 a.m. on April 
28 at the above address. The jelly must 
be available for delivery between the 1st 
and the 15th of June, 1950, and may not 
be prepared and packed prior to the 
award of contract. 
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NEW YORK GLASS PACK 
ON INCREASE 


12 different fruit or vegetable items 
were packed in glass containers in New 
York State during 1949 according to a 
report by Secretary, William H. Sher- 
man of the Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., issued last week. 
The total pack in glass amounted to 
2,270,062 actual cases in 1949 compared 
to 1,744,755 actual cases in 1948, and 
1,235,988 cases in 1947. These figures 
are, of course, exclusive of grape, condi- 
ment and the baby food pack, the pack 
of which amounted to 5,807,562 cases, 
basis 2s, in 1949 and 7,300,000 cases in 
1948. Approximately 90 percent of the 
latter are packed in glass according to 
Mr. Sherman’s report. The state’s total 
pack of canned fruits, vegetables and 
juices in 1949, again exclusive of condi- 
ments, amounted to 21,184,514 cases 
basis 24/2’s compared with 19,106,132 
cases in 1949 and 14,585,355 cases in 
1947. 


PICKLE MERCHANDISING 
MANUAL PUBLISHED 


The first comprehensive pickle mer- 
chandising manual for retailers has just 
been published by the National Pickle 
Packers Association of Oak Park, IIli- 
nois, Col. E. T. Miller, secretary, has 
announced. 


More effective retail pickle merchan- 
dising for the industry’s national sales 
promotion, National Pickle Week, May 
18-27, is expected to follow widespread 
distribution of the manual entitled “How 
to Promote Pickles to Profits.” The 
16-page manual contains an extremely 
useful collection of pickle display and 
merchandising ideas based on actual ex- 
periences of retailers. A description of 
where, when, and how to get the most 
out of retail pickle displays is also 
included. 


“An estimated 85 percent of all pickles 
sold are ‘sold on sight’,” Miller said. 
“Therefore, retailers can get more vol- 
ume out of high profit pickles if they 
follow simple merchandising and display 
techniques explained in the manual. The 
high margin and high volume packed by 
pickles makes proper retail merchandis- 
ing more important for pickles than for 
many other items during these days of 
high operating and narrowing margins. 
High profit pickles fit in ideally with 
retail promotional programs stressing 
items that pack a good profit and high 
volume. Domestic consumption of pickles 
has increased 83 percent since 1938 and 
last year was greater than any canned 
vegetables except canned corn and can- 
ned peas.” 


Photographs of effective retail dis- 
plays, a calendar of profitable pickle 


promotional tie-ins and suggested lay-: 


outs for retail pickle advertising are also 
included in the handy 6 x 9 inch volume. 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS PROMOTIONS 


Promotion of two salesmen of the 
Glass Container Division of Owens-lIlli- 
nois Glass Company has been announced 
by Smith Rairdon, Vice President and 
General Sales Manager. 


Edward A. Randlett, Baltimore Branch 
salesman, has been named Western 
Region Closure and Plastics Sales Man- 
ager with headquarters in the Chicago 
Branch at 121 West Wacker Drive. This 
post was created recently by the glass 
company in an effort to provide better 
service for customers in this area. Mr. 
Randlett, who has been with Owens- 
Illinois since 1940 has had wide sales 


E. A. RANDLETT W J. THOMPSON 


experience in the closure industry hav- 
ing served as a closure salesman in the 
New York Branch for three years before 
being transferred to the Baltimore 
Branch late in 1943, will be in charge of 
the sale of metal and plastic closures, 
and custom molded items in the Western 
area served by the company. 


He will be succeeded in Baltimore by 
William J. Thompson, Pittsburgh Branch 
salesman, who has been with Owens-Illi- 
nois since 1934. Mr. Thompson had 
sales experience in Syracuse, Chicago 
and Peoria before moving to Pittsburgh 
late in 1945. He was in the Navy during 
World War II. 


ON EXTRACT MANUFACTURERS 
PROGRAM 


Dr. J. W. Sale, Chief of the Beverage 
Division of Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and the Honorable Hamilton Eams, 
Educational Director of the American 
Economics Foundation, are among the 
speakers that will address the 41st An- 
nual Convention of the Flavoring Ex- 
tract Manufacturers Association at the 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, May 7 
to 10. 


Dr. Sale will speak at the opening 
general session on May 8 on the topic 
“Some Recent Administrative Opinions 
and Court Decisions under the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of interest 
to Flavoring Extract Manufacturers”. 
Mr. Eams will speak at the morning ses- 
sion on May 9 on the subject “Manage- 
ment, Wages, Prices, Profits”. 


EQUIVALENT PROCESS FOR PEAS 
IN 303 GLASS 


As a guide for those who prefer a 
shorter cook and higher temperature, the 
N.C.A. processing committee on food in 
glass containers meeting February 1, 
unanimously adopted a processing sched- 
ule of 35 minutes at 245°F. or 25 min- 
utes at 250°F. as equivalent to the 45 
minutes heretofore suggested at 240°F, 
for peas in the No. 303 jar. The equiva- 
lent processes will be included in subse- 
quent additions of bulletin 30-L “Process 
for Low Acid Foods in Glass Contain- 
ers”. Interested parties will want to 
bring their own copy of bulletin 30-L up 
to date. 


ANCHOR HOCKING OFFICES 
CONSOLIDATE 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
has consolidated its Boston Package and 
Tableware display and sales offices in 
enlarged headquarters at 505 Kendall 
Square Building, 238 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge 42, Massachusetts. 


This address has been the home of 
Anchor Hocking Package Sales for the 
Boston territory for a number of years. 
The Corporation’s Boston Tableware dis- 
play and sales offices were formerly 
located in the Little Building. 


CRANBERRY FILM TO HAVE 
TRAILER FOR GROCERS 


Now under production for the specific 
interest of the food trade is a trailer to 
be added to “The Cranberry Story”, a 
movie with color and sound that is spon- 
sored by the cranberry industry. Na- 
tional Cranberry Association is making 
the postscript to the film for the benefit 
of grocers interested in selling more 
Ocean Spray products. Using large mar- 
kets in the Massachusetts area to demon- 
strate how chicken and cranberry dis- 
plays increase the sales of both com- 
moedities, the trailer also reveals con- 
sumer reaction to the promotional meth- 
ods used. The movie with its invaluable 
addition will be available for grocer’s 
meetings and organization programs 
after May 1 and may be obtained from 
National Cranberry Association in Han- 
son, Massachusetts. 


The whole story of the cranberry in- 
dustry is told in the movie itself from 
the building of a bog, through the vari- 
ous stages of growth and seasonal 
changes, to the picturesque harvest. A 
trip through Ocean Spray plants to show 
the processing of the brilliant berries 
comes to a mouth-watering conclusion 
with the preparation of colorful cran- 
berry dishes. The Cranberry Story will 
receive national distribution through 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
with special emphasis placed on home- 
maker groups who compose a large po!- 
tion of Ocean Spray consumers. 
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STAINLESS UNITS 
OF PROVEN ECONOMY! 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized aes 


and Whole Kernel Corns: Improved Sanitation, 


Longer Service Life. 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION Langsenkamp equipment is 


assurance of lower operat- 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, ing costs in the canning Langsenkamp ane 
I d Hot-Break Unit suppli 


continuous, automati- 


il lated prod 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, Modern Langsenkamp 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT %° Stainless Stecl units sup- 


ply day-to-day economy in 
THE UNITED COMPANY operating efficiency as well 


“WESTMINSTER MD as the economy of longer 
service life. Designed and 


equipped to provide pro- 
duction at high quality 
level at the lowest possible 
cost, Langsenkamp Units 
are built to meet severe 
service demands. They 
are examples of 82 years 
of fine craftsmanship. Pre- 
; mium quality packers will 
Kook-More Cookroom Units appreciate the advantages 
of Langsenkamp Stainless 
Steel equipment. 


Langsenkamp Stainless 
Steel Units—complete and 
ready for connecting into 
lines-in a selection of capa- 
cities, for pre-heating, hot-breaking, 
and juice heating. Designed to make 
man hours more productive. Built to 


give extra seasons of satisfactory ser- / 
Dot. Ep vice. Supply advantages for making «=< 


better products at lowest cost. 


ALTIMORE;. Langsenkamp 3-way valves prevent 


loss of products over use of plugs. 
Made of nickel alloy and _ stainless 
steel. The only valves made with 
two port key, with side wash-out. 3-way valve 


COMPANY 


229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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NEW NCA BUILDING TO BE 
DEDICATED IN JUNE 


The new Washington headquarters 
building of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, construction of which is now 
being completed at 1133-20th Street, 
Northwest, will be formally dedicated on 
Thursday, June 8, the NCA Buildings 
Committee has announced. 

The Spring Meeting of the Board of 
Directors, usually held in May, has been 
postponed to coincide with the dedication 
ceremonies and will be held on June 6, 7 
and 8, the Administrative Council meet- 
ing on the 6th, the Board meeting on the 
7th, and the dedication ceremonies on 
the 8th. 


IN DULANY POST 


Richard W. Stewart, for many years 
a member of the Birds Eye- Snider Divi- 
sion of General Foods Corporation, be- 
ginning as a retail salesman in Philadel- 
phia, working up to District Manager in 
Des Moines and San Francisco, and for 
the past 3 years Assistant Product Man- 
ager, has joined John H. Dulany & Sons, 
Inc. of Fruitland, Maryland where he 
will be responsible for operations of the 
Dulany field sales organizations. The 
announcement was made by Ralph O. 
Dulany, President of the firm. 


DAVIDSON ELECTED LINK-BELT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


David E. Davidson, in employ of Link- 
Belt Company since 1924 and General 
Manager of the company’s Pershing 
Road plant in Chicago since 1947, has 
been elected Vice-President for Sales, 
with headquarters at the executive 
offices, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Eugene P. Berg, formerly Assistant 
General Manager, will succeed Mr. 
Davidson as General Manager of the 
Pershing Road plant. 


WELCH ACQUIRES PLANT 


Welch Grape Juice Company has pur- 
chased the Yakima, Washington, plant 
of the Hyland-Stanford Corporation, ac- 
cording to announcement by Raymond 
Ryan, executive vice-president of the 
Welch organization. 


WISCONSIN FIRE 


The warehouse and office of the Poplar 
(Wis.) Canning Company was burned to 
the ground on March 28 with loss esti- 
mated at $100,000, including an inven- 
tory of canned peas, berries and empty 
cans. 
warehouse and the factory prevented 
the destruction of the cannery. 
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Closing of a fire door between the, 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


ROBERTS NAMED CANCO V.P. 


The election of C. W. Roberts as vice 
president of the American Can Company 
in charge of the Pacific Division has 
been announced by D. W. Figgis, chair- 
man of the board of directors. He suc- 
ceeds the late E. H. Bell, who died last 
January. 


Mr. Roberts, a native of California 
where he spent several years in manu- 
facturing and supervisory positions with 


Cc. W. ROBERTS 


the can manufacturing firm, will make 
his new headquarters in San Francisco. 
Until his election as vice president he 
had been assistant general manager of 
manufacture in the company’s headquar- 
ters offices in New York. 


During his long association with the 
company in the Pacific Division, Mr. 
Roberts served at various times in each 
of the districts in the division including 
Vancouver, B. C., and the Hawaiian 
Islands. He joined Canco in 1911 as a 
storekeeper and spoilage clerk at the 
San Jose, California, plant. He subse- 
quently served as assistant superinten- 
dent of the Los Angeles factory and as 
superintendent of the company’s plants 
in Vancouver, B. C., and Seattle. In 
1935 he moved to Honolulu as manager 
of the Hawaiian J&lands plants. 


Mr. Roberts returned to San Francisco 
in 1939 to become assistant manager, and 
later, manager, of manufacture for the 
Pacific Division. He was transferred 
to New York in 1946 as assistant general 
manager of manufacture. 


STUDY NEW CANNING PROCESS 


Experiments are being stepped up at 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Laboratory at Albany, California, on the 
new canning process employing subtilin, 
penicillin-like substance discovered 
there about three years ago. The total 
supply produced there amounts to but 
about a pound but it is so effective that 
its use is limited to only 10 to 15 parts 
per million. 

In canning fruits or vegetables but a 
trace of subtilin is used and the period 
of cooking is held down to 5 to 15 min- 
utes. Recent experiments have been con- 
fined largely to winter vegetables, such 
as broccoli, cauliflower and_ brussels 
sprouts. 


MILLION DOLLAR LAND LEASE 


The Helemano Co., Ltd., of Honolulu, 
T. H., has reported its first full year of 
operation in 1949 with a net profit of 
$1,099,147, or $1.80 a share. This con- 
cern leases agricultural lands to others 
and holds investments in lands and Ha- 
waiian enterprises. The principal invest- 
ment of the company is in shares of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., this 
amounting to 500,000 shares, or 33.7 per- 
cent of the stock outstanding. 


FEBRUARY POULTRY PACK 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during: February totaled 
11,293,000 pounds. This total compares 
with 9,564,000 pounds in February last 
year and the February 1944-48 average 
of 11,997,000 pounds. 


RETIRES 


A. E. Dony, one of the pioneers in the 
canning industry, and for the past 11 
years associated with the Canners Ex- 
change at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, re- 
tired from business as of March 31. Mr. 
Dony has spent his entire business life 
in the food business and his advice was 
always highly respected by his associates. 


FISH LADDER IN ALASKA 


The Territorial Fish Commission and 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service are sar- 
ing in the cost of the first controlled-tlow 
fish ladder now being constructed in 
Alaska about 10 miles South of Peters- 
burg, which will open 8 miles of excel- 
lent salmon spawning grounds on /"alls 
Creek. It will be about 400 feet long 
and is the first fish ladder in the Terti- 
tory to have a constant flow of water 
regardless of tides. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING SHOW 


The Fourth National Materials Han- 
dling Show, which in three years has 
become one of the largest industrial 
shows in the country, will be held in the 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
April 30 to May 4, 1951, under the spon- 
sorship of the Materials Handling 
Institute. 


TEXAS FIRM INCORPORATES 


Cc. M. Toro, Wiliam S. Toro and 
Anthony B. Toro, Jr. have incorporated 
the Toro Meat & Chili Canning Company 
at San Antonio, Texas, with authorized 
capital of $100,000. 


BANKRUPT 


The McLean County Canning Com- 
pany at LeRoy, Illinois, has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy and called a meeting 
of creditors to be held at Bloomington, 
Illinois on April 22. 


SNYDER QUITS 


Myron W. Snyder,. quality tomato 
packer at Laurel, York County, Penn- 
sylvania for the past five years, is dis- 
continuing operations and offering his 
plant for sale. 


SPECIAL ALLOWANCE ON 
WHITE HOUSE JELLIES 


The National Fruit Product Company 
of Winchester, Virginia, announced April 
4 a special allowance of 20 cents per 
dozen from the f.o.b. factory price of 8 
ounce, 10 ounce and 12 ounce jellies for 
shipment between the above date and 
April 29. The allowance applies on both 
pure apple and flavored jellies but not on 
sizes other than those named above nor 
on 14% ounce beer mugs nor 12 ounce 
coffee mugs. Under terms of “spe- 
cial”, billing will be made on a net basis 
reflected at 20 cents per dozen allowance. 
For example, 12 ounce apple jelly will be 
invoiced at $1.05 per dozen and 8 ounce 
apple jelly at 80 cents per dozen, etc. 


THOMAS M. RECTOR 


Thomas M. Rector, Vice-President in 
charge of research and development for 
Gene:al Foods Corporation, and associ- 
ated vith the company for 28 years, died 
on Mirch 31 in Battle Creek, Michigan 
follo..ing a heart attack. He was 56 
year. old and was in Battle Creek on 
busin'ss at the time of his death. Mr. 
Rect’ was responsible for the Vita- 
Fresi, process for packing coffee, ma- 
chine. y for the continuous production of 
mayo naise, and methods for preserving 
egg -olks for mayonnaise by salt. He 
had | en Vice-President of the company) 
since 943, 


He s survived by his wife, the former 
Eliza! eth Hall Schoenly, and two mar- 
ned « .ughters. 
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IN NEW QUARTERS 
®Harry A. Sleicher, Philadelphia food 


broker, has moved to new offices at 414- 
416 The Bourse in that city. 


GETS FF POST 


Charles M. Henderson, previously 
sales manager of the frozen food division 
of the Pasco Packing Co., at Dade City, 
Florida, has been named general sales 
manager for the newly-organized Frozen 
Fruit Concentrates, Inc., of Puerto Rico. 


REJOINS DRACKETT 


J.M. Klugman has rejoined the Phil J. 
Drackett & Associaties Co. organization, 
New York food brokers. 


RESIGNS POST 


George E. Petley, who has directed the 
operations of the frozen food department 
of Kennedy Menke Co., Inc., New York 
food brokers, since 1945, has resigned. 


AIRLINE ADDS LINE 
Airline Foods Corporation has pur- 
chased the Wheeler-Barnes Co., Minne- 
apolis, manufacturers of preserves, jel- 
lies, syrups, and other food specialties. 


IN NEW POST 


Herbert G. Goeckel, weli known in 
metropolitan New York food circles, has 
been named manager of the retail staff 
of Kennedy Menke Co., Inc., New York 
City food brokers. 


@ EXTRA SANITARY ! 

GUARANTEED 
AGAINST 

DAMAGING! 


Only 


$850.00 


base and motor mount. 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 


THE NCIAIRCOTT 


proven better at far less cost! 


THE NEW SINCLAIR SCOTT 4” MODEL B 
HY DRO-ELEVATOR 


Write for details on this pratical new machine. 
Variable drive automatic waterlevel control. 


for CONVEYING peas, corn, lima and string beans, olives, 
pickles, diced vegetables, berries, etc. 


CO. 1800 Bik. Patapsco St., BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


CLEANERS 
 There’s Always A Market For A Quality Pack” 


Round aluminum tank; 


GRADERS e TRIMMERS e WASHERS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


More Freight Reductions?—-Steady Replace- 

ment Buying Continues—Peaches Up—Cit- 

rus Unsettled—Poor Spinach Crop In East— 

Tomato Pulp Pack—Bean and Beet 
Shipments. 


FREIGHT RATES—As Eastern and 
Midwestern canners kept their fingers 
crossed in the hope that the deadline of 
April 10 would be reached without objec- 
tion to the pending 25 percent rate re- 
duction in official territory, Eastern rail- 
road officials met with important ship- 
pers at Buffalo, April 5 to discuss East- 
West reductions in territory west of the 
Missouri River. As most canners know, 
the proposal to reduce rates in Southern 
territory has already been submitted. It 
is expected that the next move will be a 
proposal to bring West-East rates in line 
if current schedules are approved. So it 
seems that, unless the truckers make 
things difficult (and that will be defi- 
nitely known by the time these lines are 
read), another very important item of 
cost, to manufacturer, distributor and 
consumer, will be reduced for the 1950 
packs. The first, of course, is the raw 
product. In varying amounts, according 
to the product and the degree of mechan- 
ization of the individual plant, these 
two reductions, balanced against higher 
wages and reduced output, may go a long 
way toward keeping the Mrs. happy. 


THE MARKET —In a market fea- 
tured by steady replacement buying, ex- 
citement was provided by an upward 
revision of peach listings by the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation. Although more 
or less expected, the announcement cre- 
ated a flurry among the trade, there 
being a general feeling that others would 
quickly follow, and that similar action 
might be expected on other fruits due to 
recent excellent movement. 


CITRUS — As the crop of Valencia 
Oranges comes into full bearing, there 


MARKET NEWS 


seems little change in the situation in 
Florida. Freezers and fresh shippers 
bidding $3.00 to $3.25 per box on the tree 
are keeping prices well above what a 
canner can afford to pay and continue 
to sell at $3.65 to $3.85 for 46 ounce. 
Actualy movement at that price seems 
to be at a snail’s pace as buyers turn to 
tomato, pineapple and apple juice. Ac- 
cordingly the pack of the canned item 
has ground almost to a halt. During the 
week one canner reduced prices from 
2% to 15 cents a dozen but not sufficient 
to meet prices quoted by one of his larg- 
est competitors. 


SPINACH—Oncee again it seems East- 
ern canners, hoping to get a sizeable 
spring pack of spinach are doomed to 
disappointment. Spring rains apparently 
have been too heavy to permit harvesting 
at top quality and there’s little chance 
of meeting requirements out of this area. 
Meanwhile the pack in California is mov- 
ing into high gear as the crop ironically 
was brought on with a rush of recent 
rains. 


OTHER ITEMS — Tomatoes and to- 
mato products continue to strengthen all 
down the line. Peas, too, are strictly a 
shopping item. Corn is said to be pick- 
ing up strength, but quoted prices give 
little indication of this. Continued scar- 
city and high prices of Southern beans 
are keeping the canned item moving and 
the market in good shape. Of the 5,386,- 
719 cases of beans on hand March 1, 
1,007,510 cases were wax, over half of 
which were held in the Northeast. Of 
the total movement for February 194,491 
cases were wax. The February move- 
ment compares with 2,005,308 cases in 
January. Prices are yet to be named on 
asparagus. Beets continue to move well, 
as shown by the figures below. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of March 1 stocks of 
Beets were in the East, 40 percent in the 
Midwest and 20 percent in the West. 
967,887 cases were sliced, 644,568 whole, 
429,810 diced, 411,097 cut and 156,406 
other styles. Fish continues steady with 


1949 TOMATO PULP PACK 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


estimates for firms not reporting. 


Misc. Tin Total 
24/2 48/1P 24/2% 6/10 5 Gal. & Glass 

Maryland & 88,497 3,579 - 135,480 
14,278 47,558 26,836 174,000 15,644 404,194 
6,050 16,203 200 86,783 193,275 
71,177 302,925 504,549 1,859,749 218,785 134,366 3,091,551 


This report covers all packers known to have packed pulp and puree in 1949, together with 
It does not include pulp and puree for remanufacture in 
the same plant but is intended to cover the pack of pulp and puree for sale only. 
shown above of 3,091,551 is equivalent to 3,060,794 cases basis 6/10’s and compares with the 


1948 pack of 2,876,842 actual cases equivalent to 2,789,605 cases basis 6/10’s. 


The pack 


little excitement. Fruits as mentioned 
above are in excellent shape. 


TOTAL CANNER STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS 1948-49 1949-50 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, July 218,582 329,031 
Pack 14,133,205 19,302,855 
14,351,787 19,631,886 
Stocks, March 2,265,468 5,386,719 
Shipments during February 1,242,434 1,218,118 
Ship., July 1 to March 1...... 12,086,319 14,245,167 
CANNED BEETS 

Carryover, July 222,516 64,712 
Pack 4,601,651 7,922,938 
4,824,167 7,987,650 
Stocks, 1 743,314 2,609,768 
Ship., Jan. & Feb. 723,995 1,118,840 
Ship., July 1 to March 1...... 4,080,853 5,377,882 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Tomatoes Continue To Strengthen — Corn 
Stiffens — Peas Strongly Held — Bean Sup- 
plies Tightening—Spinach Hard To Find— 
One Packer Cuts Citrus Price—Another Ups 
Price Of Peaches—Apple Sauce Firm— 
Fish Steady. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 7, 1950 


THE SITUATION—A price break in 
Florida citrus featured the canned foods 
market this week, a major canner cut- 
ting both orange juice and blended juice 
quotations. In other directions, however, 
the market remained in steady to firm 
position, with tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts in particular working into firmer 
ground, and peaches advancing on the 
Coast. Buying, however, continued to 
adhere to a hand-to-mouth pattern, with 
distributors consistently refusing to 
broaden their replacement schedules. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade in gen- 
eral looks for a continuation of a rea- 
sonably stabilized canned foods situation 
over the remainder of the current mar- 
keting season, and anticipates advances 
in the fall in some lines when new packs 
come on the market. However, there 
is still considerable speculation as to can- 
ner price policies on the new packs, and 
aside from s.a.p. business on some short 
items, futures are as dead as the pro- 
verbial dodo. 


TOMATOES — Tri-State canners are 
expected to clear the decks of 1949 pack 
tomatoes before the new pack goes into 
the cans and many operators are inclined 
to look for a higher market before carry- 
over cleanup is completed. Currently the 
market is well held on the basis of $1.20- 
$1.25 for standard 2s, with extra stan¢- 
ards ranging $1.35 to $1.40. Buyers are 
showing some interest in new pack Flor- 
ida tomatoes, which were reported of- 
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fered during the week on the basis of 
82% cents for standard 1s, $1.10 on 2s, 
and $5.75 for 10s, f.0.b. canneries. Lead- 
ing California sellers during the week 
advanced tomato paste 35 cents per case, 
bringing the market up to $6.75, f.o.b. 
Other tomato products likewise are show- 
ing strength. 


CORN — Reports from the midwest 
during the week indicated a stiffening 
market for corn, and the situation in the 
East was also displaying strength. In 
the South, canners were offering fancy 
crushed golden from $1.15 upwards on 
2s, with standards at 90 to 95 cents and 
extra standard at $1.00-$1.05. On fancy 
white crushed, the market ranged $1.15 
upwards, with fancy whole kernel golden 
$1.20 and up, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS — Standard peas are becoming 
increasingly short in first hands and the 
market is well held, with ungraded Alas- 
kas commanding $1.10-$1.15 and 3-sieve 
Alaskas $1.25, f.o.b. southern canneries. 
Fancy is coming in for a better call, with 
offerings quite short on the smaller 
sieves and the market well held. 


BEANS —Green bean supplies are 
tightening as demand holds up and can- 
ners are unable to do much early pack- 
ing because of high raw stock prices. 


Maryland canners during the week were 
offering standard round pod cut green 2s 
at $1.10 to $1.15, with extra standards at 
$1.20-1.25, and fancy at $1.65 to $1.70 
On wax beans, fancy was reported offer- 
ing down to $1.50, with extra standards 
at $1.30 and standards at $1.15 to $1.20, 
f.o.b. 


SPINACH—Buyers report that it is 
extremely difficult to locate any canner 
offerings on spinach, with the exception 
of limited supplies of No. 10s, and the 
market is working into nominal ground 
as the trade awaits offerings of spring 
pack. 


CITRUS — Bearing out forecasts in 
some trade quarters, the Florida canned 
citrus market eased this week, with one 
canner cutting orange juice to $1.57% 
for 2s and $3.75 for 46-ounce, while 
blended juice was reduced to $1.52%- 
$1.55 and $3.60-3.65, respectively. Other 
sellers, however, refused to meet these 
prices and were quoting at previous 
levels, which were peak for the season. 
Buyers are awaiting further reactions 
before operating to any extent, and new 
business in citrus consequently is at a 
low level. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — California 
peaches worked into higher ground dur- 
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ing the week, with a major seller under 
nationally - advertised brand advancing 
2%s halves 10 cents to $2.20 per dozen 
and sliced 303s, 5 to 10 cents per dozen 
to $1.42%. No. 10s were unchanged at 
$7.75 for both halves and sliced. The 
same seller also withdrew on No. 10 fruit 
cocktail. There were no price changes 
reported on other California fruits dur- 
ing the week, but sellers noted an im- 
proving call from both wholesale grocers 
and the chain store trade and buyers 
were believed to be rounding out their 
inventories in the expectation of a pos- 
sible moderate over-all price rise and a 
cleanup of carryover holdings on some 
varieties and sizes. 


CHERRIES — Reports from up-State 
are that some New York canners have 
booked business on No. 2 r.s.p. cherries 
as low as $2.30 to meet competition from 
Michigan. Stocks of No. 10s, however, 
are closely sold up, and most canners re- 
main firm at $13.00 on this size. 


APPLE SAUCE — Notwithstanding a 
sharp contraction in demand, canners 
are adhering to recently advanced levels. 
New York State canners are now firm at 
$1.40 for fancy 2s and $6.75 for 10s, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


ALL-AMERICA SELECTION H. M. 1949 


An Outstanding Yellow Hybrid Sweet Corn Combining 


@ Vigor and Productivity 
@ Superior Flavor and Texture 


ORDER YOUR 
SUPPLY 
NOW! 


CLEANED 
TESTED 


SEEDS 
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@ Medium, Narrow, Deep Kernels 
@ Thick, Tight Husks 
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TUNA—A steady market rules on 
domestic tuna, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued competition from the imported. 
At the moment, the trade is concerned 
primarily over the resumption of Japa- 
nese tuna shipments. 


LOBSTER — Importers are offering 
South African fancy lobster on the basis 
of $16.00 per case, f.o.b. New York 
for 48/ 4s. 

SARDINES—The market was steady 
and unchanged, both in Maine and in 
California. In the latter area, increased 
demand from the Philippines has tended 
to inject a new element of strength into 
the price situation. 


CRABMEAT—First shipments of Jap 
crabmeat are due here early in May, and 
sellers are booking at $21.40 per case for 
48/%s, Grade A, New York. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Routine Busi Peaches Advance—Mid- 

Season Citrus Declines—Apple Sauce Firm 

—Salmon Quiet—Corn Shows Strength— 
Tomatoes Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 6, 1950 


THE MARKET — Business continues 
in quite routine fashion this week in Chi- 
cago. The flow of trade consists, as 
usual, of a fairly good sized number of 
quite small orders. There is definitely a 
feeling of firmness in the market gen- 
erally, but, in spite of the fact, the trad- 
ing recently lacks much life. Every- 
thing seems to be strictly on a basis of 
replacing items that show up out on the 
inventory sheet and not a great deal of 
consideration given to market positions 
so far as the future is concerned. In the 
meantime business at the wholesale and 
retail level is reported to be holding up 
rather well, and the total business done 
is satisfactory. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—There have 
been advances on cling peaches from 
some of the independent packers this 
week, following the lead of some of the 
advertised brands in advancing their 
price schedule on this particular item. 
The advances run around 2% cents on 
8 oz. peaches, bringing choice halves or 
sliced up to about 87% cents, while No. 
1 talls have been advanced about 5 cents, 
bringing the price on choice up to around 
$1.35. The advance on No. 2% were 
about 10 cents a dozen, which brings the 
choice price up to about $1.95 and stand- 
ards to about $1.85, while No. 10s have 
advanced about 20 cents. Packers are 
advising the trade here very strongly 
that there is every prospect of the 
proposed marketing agreement going 
through and that, if it does, prices on 
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peaches out of new pack will be very 
substantially higher than the spot prices. 
The trade here, however, are not in- 
clined to act to any extent on this infor- 
mation. There is some business going on 
on California fruits, but nothing that 
could be described as stocking up against 
the possibility of price advances. Fruit 
cocktail continues to hold at about the 
same price level that it has held for some 
time, with No. 1 tall choice at around 
$1.67% and No. 2% choice at around 
$2.80. Here again there is some move- 
ment but it is fairly small and well scat- 
tered. There is still a good deal of talk 
about new pack asparagus, and some 
S.A.P. business being placed, but no 
prices or firm orders going through so 
far as is known, up to this time. 


CITRUS JUICES —The market on 
citrus juices this week has been charac- 
terized by a decline in the price of mid- 
season orange juice. Orange juice is 
quoted at $3.50 and at the present time 
the schedule seems to be $3.50 also for 
blended juice, and for grapefruit juice, 
all in the 46 ow. size. Valencia orange 
juice is quoted at $3.85. The movement 
on citrus juices generally here is re- 
ported to be quite small, with practically 
all business taking the form of minimum 
quantity orders out of spot stocks in 
Chicago warehouse. 


APPLE SAUCE —The apple sauce 
market continues quite firm with a num- 
ber of factors withdrawn. No. 2 strictly 
fancy sauce from the East is being 
quoted at prices ranging from $1.25 to 
$1.40, and apparently all the C grade or 
extra standard sauce is cleaned up. 
There is some business going on and the 
sale at the retail and wholesale level is 
reported to be fairly good, but here 
again, in the face of an advancing mar- 
ket, buyers are clinging to a very strict 
policy of short turnover. 


SALMON — The salmon market con- 
tinues rather quiet, with most varieties 
cleaning up very closely. Tall reds and 
halves reds are both out of the picture, 
and tall cohoes are becoming very scarce. 
The market on tall cohoes is running 
around $21.00, and the number of lots 
available is small. Tall pinks continue 
to be quoted at $14.75 and apparently on 
this item the supply is ample, although 
some factors are withdrawn in anticipa- 
tion of a possible advancing market. 
Tall chums continue to sell at about 
$14.00 and this item is also reported to 
be becoming rather scarce. Halves 
chums are still quoted at $9.00 and 
halves pinks at $10.00. The market on 
%# Puget Sound sockeyes continues to 
be about $17.00, with supplies extremely 
short. 


CORN—The corn market is also show- 
ing a little more strength than it has in 
recent months, and the volume of move- 
ment is reported to be good. No. 2 fancy 
cream style and whole kernel corn are 
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reportedly available around $1.25, with 
No. 2 extra standard cream style at 
around $1.00 and standards at around 
90 cents. It is believed that the number 
of extremely low priced lots is now 
rather small as canners are beginning to 
feel a little better about the prospects of 
moving this item before new pack in 
view of the extremely heavy movement 
of the past couple of months. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS — The tomato market continues 
rather firm with No. 2 extra standard 
quoted at prices ranging from $1.35 to 
$1.50. No. 2 standard tomatoes are be- 
coming extremely scarce with the price 
levels running around $1.25 f.o.b. fac- 
tory. No. 10 extra standard tomatoes 
are still reported to be selling at around 
$7.00 to $7.25 f.o.b. factory, while fancy 
tomatoes in all sizes are apparently quite 
thoroughly cleaned up. Some quotations 
are available on catsup at about $1.40 to 
$1.50 on 14 oz. extra standard and near 
fancy, while quotations cover a_ wide 
range on 14 oz. fancy catsup, running 
from about $1.55 to about $1.90. Tomato 
juice is also quite strong, with prices 
running upwards from $2.10 on fancy 
46 oz. juice. Movement on tomato juice 
has been quite good in the last couple of 
months and the supply is getting fairly 
well cleaned up from what can _ be 
learned around this part of the country. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


March Frost Damage Appraised—Dry Beans 
Quiet—Cal-Pack Ups Peach Prices—Buyers 
Want Immediate Shipment On Pineapple— 
Citrus, Apple Sauce Firmly Held—Break In 
Runs Of Asparagus—Spinach In Full Swing 
—Sardine Volume Disappointing. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., April 6, 1950 


THE WEATHER — Warm weather 
has been experienced during the past 
week, following a most welcome rain, 
and early crops have come on with a 
rush. Reports are coming in of damage 
to some crops by frosts in March, but the 
loss does not seem to be especially heavy 
or widespread. Apricots were hit in 
some localities but in many places the 
cold weather merely served to thin the 
fruit to about the proper set. Some dam- 
age was done to strawberries and plums. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
continues rather quiet, with the trade 
reporting little interest by canners. 
Standard Limas have been getting the 
best call of late, with Baby Limas and 
Small Whites receiving only moderate 
attention. The latter are now selling 
largely at $7.35 per one hundred pounds, 
or rather more than a few weeks ago. A 
reduction in acreage is planned on some 
varieties, owing to the large stocks on 
hand. 
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PEACHES —A feature of the week 
has been the bringing out of new spot 
price lists on yellow cling peaches, fruit 
cocktail and fruits for salad by the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation. The price 
changes were made on Del Monte and 
featured brands of No. 24% Melba halves 
and mammoth halves and sliced yellow 
cling peaches, advanced 10 cents to $2.20 
a dozen, and No. 303 sliced, now quoted 
at $1.42%. Shipments are to be made 
prior to June Ist. Sales and shipments 
of peaches during the past month are 
reported as having been very heavy. 
Peaches booked at the previous price list 
for shipment prior to April 15 must be 
shipped by that date, or otherwise they 
will take the higher prices named in the 
new list. No changes have been made in 
fruit cocktail or fruits for salad prices 
but a larger volume of business is ex- 
pected as these lines enjoy greater con- 
sumer attention with warmer weather. 
The distributing trade here received the 
news of higher prices on the peach items 
with genuine enthusiasm, expressing the 
opinion that it would mean the firming of 
the general list. 


PINEAPPLE—Canned pineapple con- 
tinues .in heavy demand, the feature 
being the insistence on shipment at the 


earliest date possible. With sliced in 
light supply increased attention is being 
given chunks and crushed. Pineapple 
juice is still to be had in all sizes and 
with prices on citrus juices at a high 
level, this item is commencing to move 
in larger volume. 


CITRUS — Florida citrus juices con- 
tinue firm in price and in California 
some canners of navel orange juice have 
been compelled to advance prices owing 
to a 20 percent increase in the price of 
fruit. Orange juice, sweetened or un- 
sweetened, is now priced at $1.30 for No. 
2s and $3.00 for 46 oz.; blended juice, 


‘sweetened or unsweetened, at $1.35 and 


$3.15, and grapefruit juice, sweetened or 
unsweetened, $1.55 and $3.65. Lemon- 
ade and orangeade is offered at 90 cents 
for 12 oz., and $2.40 for 46 oz. 


APPLE SAUCE — California apple 
sauce is being quite firmly held and 
stocks of some items in the list are com- 
mencing to get low. Fancy No. 2%s 
are now selling largely at $1.45 and 
$1.47%. Last season’s pack was in the 
neighborhood of 600,000 cases, according 
to reliable reports, and it is believed that 
with a little extra sales effort the Cali- 
fornia and nearby market can care for 
at least a million cases a year. 


ASPARAGUS — The warm weather 
has brought asparagus on with a rush 
and several canners have arranged to 
make breaking-in runs this week. A 
revised Marketing Order went into effect 
April 3, but at this writing no prices to 
growers had been decided upon. Freez- 
ers are reported to have contracted for 
some stock on the basis of 11 cents a 
pound, after culls have been removed. No 
canners have come out with opening lists 
as yet, but some are expected within a 
week. The trade in general seems of the 
opinion that prices must be slightly 
higher than a year ago. 


SPINACH — The canning of spinach 
is getting into swing, the warmer 
weather having brought the crop along 
with a rush. Latest reports are that 
approximately 6,790 acres will be har- 
vested this Spring, with freezers taking 
about 20 percent of the output. The 
going market, which is quite active, is 
on the basis of 87% cents for picnics, 
$1.55 for No. 2\%4s and $4.85 for No. 10s. 


ARTICHOKES—Preparations are be- 
ing made for making a pack of arti- 
chokes this season, but this will be com- 
paratively small and and confined to a 
few operators. During the lush war 
years this became quite an item with 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO $3 <3 NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 


With special design RUBBER husking rolls 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


Morral Combination 
Cutter & Comminut- 
ing Machine 


For Over Matured Corn, 
Makes All Your Corn Fancy 


And other machinery 


Write for Catalog 
and Particulars 
Patented 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Inc., Morral, Ohio 


qmse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 
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some canners, but consumer demand has 
dropped off sharply. A considerable part 
of the 1950 pack promises to be made in 
glass. 


FISH — California sardines are not 
moving off in the volume that had been 
hoped for, despite occasional flurries. 
This is believed to be due in large part 
to unfavorable conditions in the Philip- 
pines. Export licenses are few and can- 
ners are concerned about the surplus, 
especially those who packed with export 
business in mind. Prices remain un- 
changed with 1-lb. ovals quoted at $5.75, 
1s tall natural $3.75 and 1s tall tomato 
sauce $4.75. Owing to depleted stocks, 
tuna is quite firm. Fancy light meat 
halves are priced at $13.50 for halves, 
with standard at $12.50, chunks and 
flakes $11.50 and grated light meat 
$10.50. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Canneries Receive Less Shrimp As Produc- 
tion Increases—Pack Of Shrimp And Oysters 
In Recent Years. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile Ala., April 6, 1950 


SHRIMP—Production in this section 
increased 1902 barrels last week over the 
previous week, as 4,411 barrels were pro- 
duced last week and 2,509 barrels the 
previous one; nevertheless there were 71 
less barrels shrimp received by the can- 
neries last week than the previous one 
and the amounts were 434 barrels last 
week and 505 barrels the previous week. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing March 24, 1950 were: Louisiana 
1,665 barrels, including 284 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 540 barrels, includ- 
ing 150 barrels for canning; Alabama 29 
barrels; Florida (Apalachicola) 195 bar- 
rels and Texas 1,982 barrels. 


Only eight seafood canneries in this 
section are now canning shrimp and they 
are five in Louisiana and 3 in Missis- 
sippi. These eight canneries reported 
that 2,973 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending March 
25, 1950 which brought the pack for the 
season to 595,453 standard cases, as com- 
pared with 547,913 standard cases packed 
during the same period last season. 


The following other data for the pre- 
vious period are on a calendar basis and 
includes South Atlantic and Gulf States 
only: 

Cases Packed 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1948, 56 plants..................558,870 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1947, 43 plants..................472,333 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1946, 38 plants 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1945, 34 plants 214,971 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1944, 43 plants..................561,640 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
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shrimp decreased 154,170 pounds and were 
approximately 480,380 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,574,360 pounds more 
than one year ago. 


The total amount of shrimp frozen in 
the United States in January 1950 was 
1,935,742 pounds, and in February 1950 
was 2,330,732 pounds, whereas in Febru- 
ary 1949 only 563,162 pounds of shrimp 
were frozen. 


The total holdings of frozen shrimp 
in United States on February 1, 1950 
was 15,702,797 pounds and on March 1, 
1950 was 15,043,746 pounds, whereas on 
March 1, 1949 there were 11,464,434 
pounds. 


Except for the State of Florida, there 
was very little fisheries activity in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf areas during 
the first two months of this year, accord- 
ing to the Service’s Fishery Marketing 
Specialist making a survey of the area. 

Shrimping activities were light in 
Louisiana and Mississippi because of 
closed season in effect for inside waters. 
But the grooved (brown) shrimp fishery 
at Brownsville, Texas continued to yield 
a large catch and the market for shrimp 
remains firm. 


OYSTERS — Landings of oysters for 
the week ending March 24, 1950 were: 
Louisiana 25,373 barrels, including 22,- 
545 barrels for canning; Mississippi 8,408 
barrels, all for canning; Alabama 3,011 
barrels, including 2,400 barrels for can- 
ning; Florida (Apalachicola) 206 bar- 
rels, making a total of 37,060 barrels as 
compared with 35,202 barrels produced 
the previous week, or an increase of 1,857 
barrels. The canneries received 33,353 
barrels last week and 31,477 barrels the 
previous week or a gain of 1,876 barrels. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 22,412 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending March 25, 1950, 
which brought the pack for the season to 
225,817 standard cases as compared with 
179,483 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 


The following other data for the pre- 
vious periods are on calendar year basis 
and includes South Atlantic and Gulf 
States only: 

Cases Packed 
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261,622 

273,556 


Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 
Jan. 1 to Dee. ¢ 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 


NFBA ADMITS MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: — Brown-Bell 
Brokerage Co., Los Angeles, recom- 
mended by Baker-Crawford-Bishop and 
Nunnally Brokerage Co., Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, recommended by the Rockett 
Brokerage Co. 


— 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 13-14, 1950—Food Technology 
and Safety Institute, Pfister Hotel, Mil. 
waukee, Wis. 


APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In. 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 4, 1950—Spring Meeting, Ozark 
Canners Association, Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Mo. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con. 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 


ers Association of America, Traymore. 


Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 11-13, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conven- 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantie City, N. J. 


JUNE 4-7, 1950—387th Spring Meet- 
ing, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


JUNE 5-7, 1950—Annual Spring Con- 
ference, Label Manufacturers National 
Association, Williamsburg Inn, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


JUNE 6-8, 1950—Spring Meeting, Na- 
tional Canners Association, Board of 
Directors, Administrative Council and 
Dedication of New Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


JUNE 12-30, 1950—Food Technology 
School, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, III. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 
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CANCO EXHIBIT TO DEPICT 
IMPORTANCE OF FOOD CANS 


The role of the tin can as a package 
for carrying literally hundreds of food 
products to the American home will be 
the major theme of American Can Com- 
pany’s colorful three-dimensional display 
at the American Management Associa- 
tion’s National Packaging Exposition in 
Chicago, April 24 to 27. 

The display will dramatize the move- 
ment of foods from fields, groves, streams 
and dairylands to the cannery, store and 
home by use of a 45-foot moving belt on 
which some 90 brightly labeled cans will 
be mounted. The specially prepared 
labels, each identifying the food product 
represented by the can on which it ap- 
pears, form a cross-section of the prin- 
cipal foods packed commercially in large 
volume. 

The flow of metal-packaged foods will 
move out from a miniature cannery, 
travel into and out of a replica of a 
modern food store and finally into a 
small model home. 

While the exhibit will occupy a major 
part of Canco’s 50 by 10 foot booth (No. 
241 and No. 245) the company will also 
have a comfortable lounge area where 
sales, research and development depart- 
ment representatives will be on hand to 
greet customers and other friends. 
Among those attending will be: 

H. M. McCormack, assistant general 
manager of sales, W. E. Vaughn, assis- 


tant to the general manager of sales, 
F. G. Jewett, sales promotion manager, 
J. W. King, advertising manager, and 
G. W. Reese, manager of the develop- 
ment division, all of New York; M. P. 
Cortilet, manager of sales for the Cen- 
tral Division, D. B. Craver, assistant 
manager of sales, and F. B. Newcomb, 
district sales manager. 


CHAIN BELT IN PACKAGING 
SHOW 


Chain Belt Company of Milwaukee 
will occupy Booth No. 261 in the Na- 
tional Packaging Exposition to be held 
at the Navy Pier, Chicago, April 24 to 
27, and will exhibit an animated Bald- 
win-Rex Roller Chain showing the posi- 
tive power transmission ability of roller 
chain, along with samples of the various 
conveying and power transmission chains 
and flexible couplings of their manufac- 
ture applicable to the packaging indus- 
try. Those in attendance will be E. N. 
Rhodes, G. H. Woodland, M. G. Jewett, 
T. R. Seymour, and Jack Heaps. 


FORM NEW PARTNERSHIP 


Walter L. Pfluger & Associates has 
been organized, with offices at 110 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City, to operate 
a food brokerage business. Walter 
Pfluger, Vaughn Waite, and Gerry Gate- 
house are the partners. 


TOPFLIGHT ADDS 
SELF-ADHESIVE PAPER TAPE 
TO PRINTED LINE 


Having pioneered in the development 
and production of printed pressure-sensi- 
tive (self-adhesive) cellulose tapes for 
point of sale and other advertising uses, 
Topflight Tape Company of York, Penn- 
sylvania, now announces that it has per- 
fected a self-adhesive printed paper tape. 
Processed in rolls, it can be used in the 
same way, and in the same dispensers as 
the cellulose Topflight tapes. 

Paper tape costs less than cellophane 
or acetate fibre tapes and should prove 
popular for users who do not require 
the superior appearance and perform- 
ance of the other Topflight tapes. In- 
formation, prices and samples are avail- 
able on request, from Topflight Tape 
Company, York, Pennsylvania. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON GETS 
OLIVE ACCOUNT 


The Olive Advisory Board, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, California, 
has appointed the J. Walter Thompson 
Co. to handle its advertising program, 
effective July 1. 


More than 50 percent of the entire 
American population derives its income 
from producing, processing, handling, 
transporting, and distributing food. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GreEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10. — 7.00-7.50 
Fey., Cut, “Be. .65-1.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. .1.30-1.40 
No. 10 ..6.50-6.75 
Std., No. 2. «1.10-1,15 
...5.50-6.00 
New York 
No. 2, Fey., Wh., 2 sv......... 2.90-3.00 
3 sv. 2.50-2.60 
4 sv. 


Ex. Std., Cut, 5 sv. 
No. 10, Std., 
Pa., Fey, Wh., »'3 


WISCONSIN 
Mo. ev. Wir. 2.50 
No, 2, Gat; @ -80-1.90 
No, 2, Ex. Std., Cut 4 sv...1.40-1.65 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
NorTHWEST 
No. 2, Fey., 1 sv., Wh.........2.75-2.80 
2 sv. 2.65-2.70 
3 sv. 2.15-2.20 
Std., Cut, 1.50 
OzARKS 
No. 10 6.75 
Ex. Bed., Cut, NO. 2 2541.30 
Texas, Std., Cut Gr., No. : 1.10 
| 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 2, Fey., Sm. Gr........... 2.20 
No. 308, 60% ar. .............-..1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 . 028.00 
Wis., No. ‘308, “Tiny 2.65 
Small 2.30 
Medium 2.00 
No. 2, Tiny gr. 2.85 
Small 2.55 
Medium 2.10 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Cut, No. 2........ .95-1.00 
1.15-1.25 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
No. 2% 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 2, Fey., Wh., 10/0........1.40-1.45 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2.......... 1.10 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
Sliced, No. 2 1.20 
Fey... Whi, B 26/0 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
20/0 1.80 
No. 10 5.00 
4.00 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Wh., No. 2, 10/0. 1.25 
16-18 ct. 1.45 
30-40 ct. 1.65 
CARROTS 
East, No. 2, Diced .. 9021.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced............ 1.40 
1.10 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.20-1.35 
No. 303 .15-1.25 
No. 10 -25-7.50 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 
Fey., C.S., Gold, No. 2........ 1.20-1.30 
No. 303 1.10-1.20 


20 


7.25-7.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 . -95-1.05 
1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
-90 
EAST 
Shoepeg, Fey., W.K., 
No. 1 
No. 2 1.35-1.50 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 1......1.00-1.10 
12 oz. 1.25-1.35 


-85- .90 
-95-1.00 


Ex. Std., No. 1 


1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 2........1.25-1.30 
.70 
6.50-6.75 
Std., 4 sv., No. 2 ee 
6. 00- 6.25 
Std., Ungraded, No. 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND, SWEET 
No. 308, Fey., Ungraded......1.20-1.25 
Ex. Std. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.25 
3 sv. 1.30 
7.75 
7.00-7.25 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded.................. 1.10 
New York, SWEETS 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.25 
MipweEst, ALASKAS 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 3 sv......... 1.15-1.20 
1.07%-1.1212 
No. 308, Std, 3 sv. 1.00-1.05 
2 sv. 2.30-2.35 
3 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv........... 1.30-1.35 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 
3 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv. 1.05 
No. 10, Bix, Bbd., B 10.00 
3 sv. 7.25-7.50 
MIDWEST, SWEETS 
No. 2 1.70 
5 sv. 1.35 
Ungraded 1.55 
No. 308, Ex. Std., 3 sv. .....ss000 1.15 
4 sv. 1.10 
5 sv. 1.60 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.40 
No. 10, Ungraded ............ 6.00-6.25 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 sv -5.75-6.00 
4 sv. 1.10 
NorTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 av.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
5 sv. 1.40-1.45 
4001.45 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, SwEeer 


Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq.....1.65-1.75 
No. 24% 1.85-2.15 
Texas, Fey., Sy.. No. 2 .. 
No. 10 7.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 3.70-3.90 
Midwest, I'cy.. No. 2/........ 1.10-1.20 
3.50-4.05 
SPINACH 
Balto., Key., No. ‘ .25-1.35 
65-1.75 
50-5.75 
No. 2 -20-1.25 
4.85-5.00 
Ozark, Fey., Me. 1.25 
No. 2% . 1.65 
No. 10 i 5.25 
Tams, Nin, 00 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., No. 1......... -90 
2,102.20 
6.50-6.75 
Std., No. 1 .. -85- .90 
No, 2) 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 ae 5.75-6.00 
No. 2% .... 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
2.20-2.30 
7.00-7.25 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.75 
Osarks, Btd., No. 2 1,201.25 
No. 10 6.00 
Calif., Fey., No. 1 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., 14 oz. ..... 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
. Withdrawn 
7.00-7.50 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.30 
No. 2 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Calif., Fey., No. 303........ 1.231%4-1.25 
No. 2 1.33-1.40 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2............2.50-2.70 
No. 10 9.00 
Choice, No. 214 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 7.00-7.15 
Unpeeled halves, No. 2%4 2.70 
Whole Peeled, No. 2% 2.70 
CHERRIES 
R.A., Fey., No. 2% 
Choice No. 2% .... 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
1.72%-1.75 
No. 2% 2.95-3.00 
No. 10 10.60 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 10.20 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.10-2.20 
No, 10 8.25-8.40 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Choice, No. 2,002.10 
No. 10 7.500770 
No. 10 6.70-6,85 
PEARS 


Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 
Choice, No. 
BO 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2%. Sh.......3.00 


Ne. 3,. Fiat 
Chunks, No. 2 .. 
Tidbits, No. 2 .... 

No. 10 
Crushed, No. 2 

No. 1, Fiat ...... 


Buffet 
Chotes, INO: 256 2.85 
No. 2 2.52%, 
1.274% 
JUICES 
APPLE 
2.20 
46 oz, 1.90 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.50-1.55 
46 072. 3.621, 
7.80 
Calif, Fey., IO. B 


46 oz. 3.15-3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1,.42%-1.47% 
46 oz. 3.40-3.50 
Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 oz. 3.65 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 3.65-3.85 
7.35-7.80 
1.30-1.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.40 
Tri-State, No. 2 1.00-1.10 
46 oz, 2,252.45 
Mid-West, Fey., 6 02. 57% 
12 oz. .79 
No. 2 1.05-1.15 
46 oz. 2.10-2.45 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 ........1.021%4-1.12% 
46 oz. 2.25-2.45 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
Nominal 
Med. Red., No. 1 T............ 20.50-21.00 
Flat 
Chums, No. 1 T 
\%’s, Flat 


Sockeye, Ys 
SARDINES—Per Case 

Maine, %4 Oil keyless............8- 

Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 


Tomato Sauce 
SHRIMP 
3.75-4.00 
4.10-4.35 
Large 4.50-4.75 
Jumbo 4.80-5.00 
TUNA—PErR CASE 
Fey., White, 48/14’s ........ 16.00-16.50 
Std. — 
Grated — 
Fey., Light meat 14's... 13.50 
8.00 
Std. 12.50 
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